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THE ORANGE-TREE. 





[Seville Orange-Tree. ] 


Tne citron family of plants comprehends four distinct 
species :—the citron, the lemon, the orange, and the 
shaddock ; and the orange and lemon have many 
varieties. Even in the East, where they are native, 
‘hey are not a little capricious in their growth, the fruit 
and even the leaves frequentiy altering, so that it is 
not easy to say which is a distinct species and which a 
variety. They continue flowering during nearly all the 
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summer, and the fruit takes two years to come to 
maturity; so that, fur a considerable period of each 
year, a healthy tree exhibits every stage of the produc- 
tion, from the flower-bud to the ripe fruit, in perfection 
at the same time. ‘They are all either small] trees or 
shrubs, with brown stems, green twigs and leaves, 
bearing some resemblance to those of the laurel. We 
cannot, however, judge of the size of the orange-tree 
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from the specimens we ordinarily see in England. In 
parts of Spain there are some old orange-trees forming 
large timber; in the convent of St. Sabina at Rome, 
there is an orange-tree thirty-one feet high, which is 
said to be 600 years old; and at Nice, in 1789, there 
was an orange-tree which generally bore 5000 or 
6000 oranges, and was fifty feet high, with a trunk 
requiring two men to embrace it, The size depends 
much upon the age of the plant. 

All the citron family are natives of the warmer parts 
of Asia, though they have been long iatroduced into 
the West Indies, the tropical parts of America, the 
Atlantic Isles, the warmer countries of Europe, and 
even Britain. The orange is a taller and more 
beautiful tree than either the citron or the lemon; but 
like them has prickly branches in its native country. 
It was originally brought from India. Whether it was 
originally a Chinese fruit seems doubtful, as it is not 
mentioned by Marco Polo, who is so circumstantial in 
describing all the productions of that country. Yet 
the Portuguese found it there, and John Bell was told 
by one of the Missionaries that the tree was still stand- 
ing at Canton, from which the seed'was taken by the 
Missionaries and sent to Portugal. The first distinct 
mention of the orange is by the Arabs. It is noticed 
by Avicenna; and Galessio (in whose ‘ Traité du 
Citrus,’ published at Paris in 1811, the history of this 
fruit was first carefully traced) states that, when the 
Arabs penetrated to India, they found the orange 
tribe there farther in the interior than Alexander had 
advanced. They brought them from thence by two 
routes: the sweet ones, now called China oranges, 
through Persia to Syria, and thence to the shores of 
Italy and the south of France ; and the bitter oranges, 
called in the commerce of England Seville oranges, 
by Arabia, Egypt, and the north of Africa to Spain. 
At the time that the people of Europe first visited the 
Levant in great numbers, that is, during the crusades 
for the delivery of Syria from the dominion of the 
Saracens,—oranges were found to be abundant in that 
country. Though they were in reality cultivated trees, 
their number, and the beauty and excellence of their 
fruit, naturally caused the adventurers (who were not 
very conversant with natural history, and not a little 
prone to romance and credulity) to believe and state 
that these were indigenous to the country, and formed 
a portion of the glories of the “ Holy Land.” The 
fables of the profane writers, and the ambiguity of the 
description of vegetables in holy writ, helped further to 
confirm this opinion, As the oranges were of the 
form of apples, and the colour of gold, it did not 
require much stretch of the imagination to make 
them the golden apples of the Garden of the Hes- 
perides. 

There is certainly no evidence to shew that the 
orange was known to the ancients either in Europe or 
Syria; but there is much to demonstrate that we are 
indebted for the first knowledge of it to the Arabs, who, 
with their zeal to propagate the religion of the koran, 
were also anxious to extend the advantages of agri- 
culture and medicines The sweet orange which they 
introduced was not, strictly speaking, that which has 
since been called the China orange, and which under 
that name has been introduced into Spain and Portugal, 
as well as St. Michael’s, and other Atlantic isles, and the 
West Indies ; but rather the orange which was known in 
Italy before Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope. When the Portuguese reached India they found 
the orange there, and also in China, which was visited for 
the first time by sea in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Although the oranges of St. Michael’s in the 
Azores are now the best that are to be met with in the 
European market, they are not indigenous productions 
of that island; but were sent there by the Portuguese, 
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as tho same fruit was originally sent to the American 
continent by the Spaniards. In the middle of a forest, 
on the banks of the Rio Cedeno, Humboldt found 
wild orange trees laden with large and sweet fruit. 
They were probably the remains of some old Indian 
plantations; for the orange cannot be reckoned among 
the spontaneous productions of the New World. 

Many varieties of the orange family are now cultivated 
in Portugal, Spain, France, Italy and Greece. In the 
first two countries they especially abound—in Algarve, 
and in the fine plains of Andalusia, on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir. The latter is the place from which the 
bitter or Seville, oranges are chiefly obtained. In Algarve 
and Andalusia the orange-trees are of great size. Ex- 
tensive orchards of theth have formed the principal revenue 
of the monks for several centuries; and in the latter 
province, the craggy mountains of which are covered 
with gardens, and vineyards, and forests abounding in 
fruit, the flowers of the orange fill the air with their 
perfume, and lead the imagination back to those days 
which the Moarish historians and poets delight in 
describing, when the land which they conquered was 
adorned with all the refinements of their taste and 
intelligence, and the luxuries of the East were natu- 
ralized in the most delicious regions of the West. In 
Cordova, the seat of Moorish grandeur and luxury, 
there are orange trees still remaining, which are con- 
sidered to be 600 or 700 years old; the trunks of these 
old trees have begun to decay, and when they get 
diseased they are coyered with a kind of lichen which 
is supposed to be peculiar to the orange. 

The precise time at which the orange was introduced 
into England is not known with certainty, but probably 
it may have taken place not long after its introduction 
into Portugal, which was in-the early part of the six- 
teenth century. The first oranges, it has been stated, were 
imported into England by Sir Walter Raleigh; and it 
is said that Sir Francis Carew, who married the niece 
of Sir Walter, planted their seeds, and they produced the 
orange-trees at Beddington, in Surrey, of which Bishop 
Gibson, in his additions to Camden’s -‘ Britannia,’ 
speaks of as having been there a hundred years previous 
to 1695. As these trees always produced fruit, they 
could not have been raised from seeds; but they may 
have been brought from Portugal, or from Italy, as 
early as the close of the sixteenth century. The trees at 
Beddington were planted in the open ground, with a 
moveable cover to screen them from the inclemency of 
the winter-months. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century they had attained the height of eighteen feet, 
and the stems were about nine inches in diameter; 
while the spread of the largest of the number was twelve 
feet one way and nine the other. There had always 
been a wall on the north side of them, to screen them 
from the cold in that quarter; but they were at such a 
distance from the wall as to have room to spread, with 
plenty of air and light. In 1738 they were surrounded 
by a permanent enclosure, like a greenhouse. ‘They were 
all destroyed by the great frost of the following winter ; 
but whether this was wholly owifig to the frost, or partly 
to the confinement and damp of the permanent enclosure, 
cannot now be ascertained. At Hampton Court there 
are many orange-trees, some of which are said to be 
300 years old. They are generally moved into the open 
air about the middle of June, when the perfume of their 
blossoms is most delicious. Orange and lemon trees 
have been cultivated in the open air in England. For 
a hundred years, in a few gardens of the south of 
Devonshire, they have been seen trained as peach-trees 
are against walls, and sheltered only with mats of straw 
during the winter. 

The orange, naturally produced in warmer climates 
than our own, has been rendered our property by 
commerce in a very remarkable degree. It may be 
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procured at little more cost than the commonest of our 
domestic fruits ; while it is perhaps the most refresh- 
ing and healthy of all the fruits of warm countries. 
It has thus become a peculiar blessing to us ; for while 
it offers a gratification within the reach of the poorest, 
it is so superior to other fruits, that it cannot be 
despised for its cheapness, even by the richest. The 
duty upon oranges at present amounts to 68,000/. per 
annum, at the rate of 2s. 6d. for a package not ex- 
ceeding 5000 cubic inches. Assuming the cubical 
contents of an orange as ten inches, there are 500 in 
each package; and thus we see that 272,000,000 of 
this fruit are annually imported, allowing about a 
dozen oranges a-vear to every individual of the popula- 
tion. , 

The above .s chiefly abridged from the second volume 
of * Vegetable Substances,’ in the “ Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.” 





MINERAL KINGDOM.—Secrion XXXVIII, 
Go.p—(concluded), 


We shall now briefly allude to the sources from 
which gold appears to have been derived in ancient 
times, and prior to the discovery of America. That it 
existed in considerable quantity is evident from the 
numerous allysions both in sacred and profane history 
to treasures of gold, and to vessels and ornaments made 
of it. There are some passages, however, which are ob- 
viously fabulous, such as the story related by Diodorus, 
of Semiramis having erected statues of Jupiter, Juno, 
and Rhea, of beaten gold, forty feet in height, and of 
drinking vessels of gold dedicated to Jupiter weighing 
1200 talents. But the descriptions of the sumptuous 
displays of the precious metals in the palaces of ancient 
kings and princes, even if we suppose them free from 
exaggeration, when within reasonable bounds of proba- 
bility, are apt to give an erroneous impression of the 
riches of ancient when compared with modern times ; 
for all the heaped-up treasures and gorgeous vessels of 
eold would amount to a small sum, if compared with 
the mass.which is subdivided in minute quantities in 
the general consumption of articles of commerce and 
luxury among a large population. Speaking of the 
quantity of gold in circulation and in use, even among 
the comparatively small population of Europe in the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Jacob says, “ If we suppose 
Europe at that period to have contained 100,000,000 
inhabitants, and one-tenth of these to have been mar- 
ried or widowed females, with each a gold ring of only 
a pennyweight of gold, the value of them would amount 
to 2,000,000/, sterling. If we suppose that one-tenth 
of the inhabitants had a silver watch, and one-hundredth 
part a gold watch with cases weighing two ounces, the 
whole would amount to near 20,000,000/. sterling. 
The supposition is made without any assumption of its 
correctness, and merely to show the prodigious extent 
and consequent consumption of an article when, from 
the decline in its value, it descends to the most nume- 
rous classes of society.” Jn another place he remarks: 
— The introduction of tea, but especially the exten- 
sion which it gradually received, till it has become the 
daily fare of almost the whole community, had an 
influence on the consumption of silver for small spoons. 
They were scarcely known in the previous reign, but 
multiplied in the reign of Queen Anne, and have gone 
on increasing from that time to the present, when they 
may be counted by millions, perhaps by hundreds of 
millions.” 

The chief supply of gold in ancient times was from 
Asia. Herodotus speaks of people living near the 
source of the Indus searching for gold, and that they 
resembled the Bactrians in that respect. Now we know 
that in modern times gold is found in many parts of 
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Tibet, and that the mines there yield annually about 
10,000 ounces. The amount of the precious metals 
brought by Alexander the Great from the East ap- 
pears to have been very great. Herodotus speaks of 
the northern region of Asia producing prodigious 
quantities of gold, and the researches of modern tra- 
vellers have shown that mines were worked by nomadic 
tribes in Siberia from a very remote period. Strabo 
speaks of gold mines in Armenia, in the province of 
Hisperatis near Cambale. Nubia and Ethiopia fur- 
nished a large share of the gold and silver before the 
Christian era. There were very productive gold-mines 
in Thrace, which were worked extensively during the 
time of Philip of Macedon, and are said by Diodorus 
to have yielded gold yearly to the amount of 1000 
talents. In the reign ot Philip the art of refining had 
arrived at considerable perfection, or the gold found 
must have been very free from alloy, for his coins are of 
great purity, and they are even excelled in that respect 
by those of his son. The gold-mines of Thrace were 
in operation in the reign of Valens, who died a.p. 378, 
but they had altogether ceased to be worked in the 
succeeding century. No gold is now known to be 
found in any of the countries at present subject to the 
Turks. There were productive gold-mines in different 
parts of Spain, according to Pliny. The country around 
Aquileia, and the whole district of the Noric Alps, 
which now forms a part of the kingdom of Austria, 
were formerly rich in gold-mines, and became suddenly 
so productive as to lower the price one-third throughout 
all Italy and the adjoining countries. The mines of 
Hungary were not worked before the Christian era, 
but these and others in Austria were the chief sources 
of supply during the middle ages. 

Uses of Gold.—From its softness and flexibility gold 
would be very unfit for coinage in its pure state, and it 
is therefore mixed with a small proportion of copper, 
which has the effect of hardening it. An elaborate 
series of experiments was made by Mr. Hatchett on the 
alloys of gold with different metals, an account of which 
is published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1803. 
He ascertained that the hardest alloy with copper is 
composed of 11 parts of gold and 1 of copper, and that 
has been adopted as the standard gold of our coinage. 
The effect of some other metals in changing the pro- 
perties of gold is remarkable, for if ~,th part of lead be 
added, the alloy is as brittle as glass. If a quarter of a 
grain of bismuth be added to an ounce of gold, that is 
ra'soth part, the mixture, although in colour and texture 
resembling gold, is perfectly brittle. Ifa like quantity 
of antimony be added, the mixture is not only brittle, 
but has hardly any metallic lustre. It becomes, there- 
fore, a matter of great consequence in alloying gold to 
employ copper which has been previously ascertained to 
be perfectly pure, for it very usually contains a small 
admixture of lead and antimony. The hardness im- 
parted by the copper is not such as to destroy that 
degree of softness and toughness in the mixture which 
enables it to receive the impression of the dies with 
perfect exactness. It would not answer to form coins 
and medals of gold by pouring the melted metal into 
a mould, for, in passing from the fluid to the solid 
state, it contracts considerably in bulk, whereas the 
reverse would be necessary in order to obtain a sharp 
impression. The quantity of gold coined at the Mint 
in London, since the eommencement of the new gold 
coinage in 1817 to the 3lst December, 1829, amounted 
in value to 44,224,490/., and it was coined into 16,120 
double sovereigns, 40,672,456 sovereigns, and 7,039,588 
half-sovereigns. The addition of copper imparts a 
reddish tinge to the gold, and this is rendered deeper 
as the quantity of copper is increased. Trinkets and 
various articles of jewellery and plate are made of gold 


"| of very different degrees of purity. What is called fine 
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gold by jewellers is not the pure metal, for that would 
be unsuitable on account of its softness, but an alloy of 
gold, silver, and copper, by which a colour is obtained 
nearly the same as that of pure gold. The gold used 
by the first-rate London jewellers has about two-thirds 
of its weight of pure gold. The Dutch ducat, alloyed 
with silver only, is of a pale-yellow colour, and may be 
bent by the fingers. For gold leaf, the purest metal 
miust be selected: to make this, a bar weighing about 
two ounces is forged on an anvil, and passed between 
steel rollers until it forms a long riband as thin as 
paper. This is cut into 150 pieces, and each of these 
pieces is hammered on an anvil till it is about an inch 
square. Several of these very thin plates are laid 
between small sheets of vellum, and placed in a parch- 
ment case, and then beaten with a very heavy hammer 
until the gold plates are extended to about four inches 
square. Each of these is cut into four parts, and 
placed between layers of prepared ox-gut, and a packet 
of these is beaten as before until they extend to about 
four inches square. Another similar subdivision and 
beating takes place, and thus at last the two ounces of 
gold produce 2400 leaves, and each grain has been 
opened out to nearly 31 square inches of surface, having 
a thickness of about +,5';ssth of an inch. It is ca- 
pable, however, of being beaten much thinner, as we 
have already noticed. Mr. Jacob estimates the annual 
consumption of all the gold beaten in the United King- 
dom at about 17,500 ounces of fine gold. 

The only employment of gold in the arts, otherwise 
than in its metallic state, is in a preparation which is 
used for painting on china, to give a pink or red 
colour. 





CATHEDRAL OF FLORENCE. 


In extent and magnificence the Duomo or Cathedral 
of Florence ranks among the first ecclesiastical edifices 
of Europe. It also derives a great interest from its 
venerable antiquity, and from its being generally con- 
sidered as the beginning of a new era in the history of 
architecture. ‘Tuscan writers, who have been rather too 
lavish of their praise, have said a great deal about the 
bold abandonment of the Gothic style, and the happy 
adaptation of the ancient Roman style of architecture 
in this building, which shows an admixture of several 
styles, though it certainly has more of the ancient 
Roman than any work that preceded it in the middle 
ages. Its fine double cupola was the first raised in 
Europe, and in other respects the Duomo of Florence 
served as a model to succeeding architects. This 
cathedral was begun in 1296. The first architect 
employed upon it was Arnolfo di Lapo, a scholar of 
Cimabue the old painter. In 154 years, and under 
successive artists, it was nearly finished. “ But,” says 
an old Florentine author, “ the grand cupola was the 
parturition of the marvellous genius of Ser Filippo 
Brunellesco, an architect who in his days had no equal.” 
It is related of Michael. Angelo Buonarotti, that he 
used to gaze at this proud dome with rapture, and say 
it never could be surpassed by mortal man. He after- 
wards surpassed it himself in his dome of St. Peter's, 
at Rome; but spite of his magnificent boast, the 
cupola of Florence was a prototype, and had more to 
do with St. Peter’s than the dome of the Pantheon, 
which Buonarotti said he would suspend in the air. 
Brunellesco, the author of the cupola, gave the finish- 
ing hand to the cathedral. In size, materials, and 
boldness of conception, it is only inferior among Italian 
churches to St. Peter's. The walls are cased with 
black and white marble,’ and both without and within 
they are adorned with numerous statues, many of which 
are beautiful as works of art, or interesting as early 
specimens of Italian sculpture. As in the Cathedral 
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of Milan, where there is a complete army of statues, too 
many of them are placed in positions where they can 
scarcely be seen. 

Like other old buildings, the Cathedral of Florence 
has been subjected to the caprices of power and the 
bad taste of despotism.. The facade was almost half 
incrusted with beautiful marble, and additionally 
adorned with many statues and bassi-relievi, executed 
from designs by the venerable Giotto, one of the fathers 
of painting—one of the immortal Italians who dug up 
the fine arts from the grave in which they had been 
buried for centuries. In 1586, without any visible 
motive, a grand duke of the house of Medici demolished 
this antique front, and began another on a totally 
different design. This new facade was very slowly 
executed, and never finished ; and in 1688 another grand 
duke, whose taste it did not please, knocked it all down, 
just as his predecessor had demolished the venerable 
works of Giotto. For several years the front of the 
church presented nothing but bare unsightly walls ; and 
then, on the occasion of some ducal marriage, the 
reigning Medici had it shabbily painted in fresco, and 
in that condition it remained for upwards of a century. 
The spirited republicans, the merchants and manu- 
facturers of old Florence, with whose money the vast 
cathedral was originally built, could afford to lavish 
costly statues and the most precious marbles; but the 
population, enterprize, and wealth of the country had 
suffered a sad blight under the despotic government 
which succeeded the Commonwealth, and the grand 
dukes could only provide a little plaster and paint for 
a building which was the boast of the city, as it was 
the glory of the old republicans. The Medici—that 
family of merchant princes whose virtues and abilities 
went out like lamps lacking oil, almost immediately 
after their assumption of absolute power—kept their 
marbles, their “‘ porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues” 
to heap upon their own inglorious tomb, in the church 


of S. Lorenzo; and even that monument of their _ 


vanity and tawdry taste they never finished. 

Seven great doors, three in front and two on either 
side, give admittance to the interior of the Florence 
Cathedral. ‘These doors are richly ornamented. Gio- 
vanni di Pisa and Ghirlandaio both employed their 
genius upon them. The floor of the church is paved 
with rich variegated marbles, disposed in a beautiful 
manner. Italian writers, who deserve our love by the 
fond, minute attention they have paid to such matters, 
record that the pavement of the great central aisle was 
laid down by Francesco di San Gallo; that round the 
choir by the versatile and great Michael Angelo; and 
the rest by Giuliano di Baccio d’Agncio. The windows 
are smaller and fewer than usual, and the glass being 
painted with the deep rich tints common in ancient 
glass-staining, admits but a subdued light. As 
Forsyth observes, “ Here is just that ‘dim religious 
light’ which pleases poetical-and devout minds.” This 
light almost becomes “ a darkness visible” in the choir, 
for the cupola or dome under which it stands is closed 
at top, and admits no flood of sunshine like the dome 
of St. Peter’s. The choir is in itself a blemish. It is 
of an octagonal form, to correspond with the shape of 
the cupola, which is not circular but octagonal, or 
eight-sided. It is enclosed by a colonnade which is 
fine, considered apart and by itself, but its Ionic ele- 
vation is at variance, and jars with the rest of the 
building. Some curious bassi-relievi enrich the choir, 
and high overhead the interior of the cupola is covered 
with fresco paintings—the work of Federico Zucchew 
and Giorgio Vasari. 

The solemn old church is rich in associations and 
historical recollections. Here are the tombs of Giotto 
the painter, Brunellesco the architect, and Marsilius 
Ficinus, the reviver of the Platonic philosophy, and 
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the friend and instructor of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Here, on the 26th day of April, 1478, when high mass 
was performing, and just as the priest held up the 
host, the blood of Giuliano de Medici was shed by 
the Pazzi; and his brother Lorenzo, clinging to the 
horns of the altar, and afterwards flying into the 
sacristy, escaped with difficulty from those determined 
conspirators, who would have restored liberty to their 
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country, but who set about it in a wrong way, and 
mostly from violent and personal motives, and who, 
moreover, leagued themselves with the King of Naples, 
the greatest tyrant in Italy, and with other despots 
who hated liberty even more than they hated the Medici. 
Here, some years before, when Constantinople was 
trembling at the approach of the Turks, the Greek 
emperor, half a fugitive, and wholly a mean supplicant 
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and beggar, sat side by side with the Pope, consenting 
to renounce the schisms and heresies of the Greek 
Church; and engaging (without consulting them) to 
bring all his people into the bosom of the church of 
Rome, on conditions agreed upon, that the Pope should 
procure him arms, treasures, and the assistance of the 
Catholic princes of Europe. Here the German em- 
peror, Frederic III., forgetting that the holy spirit of 
the place was one of peace and good-will to all men, 
knighted some scores of the bravest or fiercest of his 
cut-throat soldiery. A portrait recalls the memory of 
the greatest of all Florentines, and shows the tardy 
repentance of his ungrateful countrymen. “ An ancient 
picture by Orcagna, in which is painted the divine poet 
Dante, is placed here in consequence of an express 
decree of the Florentine Republic; and this is the only 
public memorial we sess of that great master of 
‘Tuscan poetry.” Such are the melancholy words of an 
old Florentine writer, who, like all his countrymen, 
deplored that the bard should have died in poverty and 
exile, and have left his strictly-guarded ashes in a 
foreign state, Next to this picture of Dante is the 
portrait of an English soldier of fortune,—the renowned 
and infamous condottiero Sir John Hawkwood, who 
betrayed and sold the Pisans, in whose service he was, 
to their bitter enemies the Florentines. 

In another part of the church there is a curious old 
portrait of Giotto. Brunellesco has the honour of a 
bust, as well as that of a Latin epitaph, on his tomb, 
This epitaph, which was written by Carlo Marzuppini 
of Arezzo, “ Poet and Secretary of the Republic,” is 
remarkable, as it includes the original idea of our in- 
scription in St, Paul's to the memory of Sir Christopher 
Wren, The Florentine inscription tells the reader to 
look at the cupola to form a notion of Brunellesco’s 
excellence in architecture. Our inscription to Wren, 
which is better turned, says, “ Reader! if you would 
behold his monument, look around you.” 

In various parts of the cathedral, there are statues by 
Baccio Bandanelli, Savino Rovezzano, and other early 
artists. The chapels which shoot off from the side 
aisles are rich in pictures, sculpture, and relics. The 
campanile, or belfry, which is the square tower that the 
reader will see in our engraving, surmounted with a 
flag, is close to, but wholly detached from, the body of 
the cathedral, This was a common method in old 
Italian churches, where the bells were hung, not in the 
temple, but in a separate tower near to it. Instances 
of this occur at the celebrated cathedral of Pisa, at 
the church of Santa Chiara in Naples, and in many 
other places, The campanile of Florence is light 
and airy. It is coated on the outside with variegated 
marble, and studded here and there with statues. 
Giotto the painter drew the designs on which it was 
erected, And here it is worthy of remark, that nearly 
every one of these early artists was not a mere painter, 
or sculptor, or architect, but united in himself the 
knowledge and practice of all the three arts, besides 
being skilled in civil engineering, and, in most cases, 
a poet, or an accomplished musician, to boot. They 
were a wonderful set of men, who suddenly sprung up 
and flourished, and filled their native cities with beauty, 
in the midst of a most turbulent liberty, when wars and 
factions shook the peninsula from one end to the other, 
and every citizen or burgess of the free states of Tuscany 
and Lombardy was of necessity a soldier. The impulse 
they gave lasted some years after the decline of free- 
dom; but Italy never saw such men in the tranquillity 
that arose out of confirmed despotism. 

Opposite to the principal entrance of the cathedral 
there stands another detached building, which the 
reader will see in our view. This is the baptistery, 
which it was also usual not to include in the church, 
but to erect apart, At Pisa, as here, and in many 
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other places, the baptistery is a separate edifice, rising 
near the cathedral, This baptistery was not confined 
to one parish; all the children born in the city and 
suburbs used to be christened in it; and as the popula- 
tion in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
was immense, the baptismal fonts must have presented 
very busy scenes. A notion may be formed of the 
extent of the population from a fact mentioned by 
Machiavelli. He says that the bells of the campanile 
sounding the tocsin would, in a few hours, bring to- 
gether 135,000 well-armed men, and all these from 
Florence alone with the adjoining valley of the Arno. 

The baptistery is an octagonal building with a low 
dome supported by many granite columns. Its in- 
terior walls are lined and the pavement is inlaid with 
marble, The concave of the dome is covered with 
mosaic, the work of Andrea Tafi, one of Cimabue’s 
pupils, But the glory and marvel of the baptistery lie 
in its three great bronze portals, which are wrought 
into bassi-relievi of exquisite beauty. ‘The most ancient 
of the three was by Andrea Pisano, and bears the date 
of 1330. The other two, which are still more excellent 
in style, and so beautiful that Michael Angelo was 
accustomed to say they were worthy of being the gates 
of Paradise, were the work of Lorenzo Ghiberti, The 
figures and groups of the relievi refer to events in the 
Life of Saint John the Baptist. By the sides of the 
principal entrance there are two porphyry columns 
given to the Republic by the Pisans in 1117, in gra- 
titude for important services rendered by the then 
friendly Florentines, who had kept watch and ward in 
Pisa whilst its warlike citizens went to the conquest of 
Majorca and Minorca. Close at hand, as also in some 
other parts of the city, are some very different me- 
morials. They are links of a massy iron chain, with 
which, when entire, the Pisans used to shut up and 
defend their celebrated port. In 1362 the Florentines 
took the Porto Pisano, carried away the chain, and 
hung up fragments of it in their own town as trophies 
of victory. 

The column surmounted by a cross which stands in 
front of the baptistery is said to have been erected as 
early as the year 408, in commemoration of a miracle 
ene on the spot by Saint Zenobi, at that time 

ishop of Florence. 

The procession seen crossing the piazza or square of 
the eathedral in our view is one that annually takes 
place on the day of Corpus Domini,—the Fete Dieu ot 
the French. 





SIGNIFICATION OF SOME OBSCURE WORDS, 


In the 179th Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ we 
furnished some of the statements given by Dr. Samuel 
Pegge in his ‘ Anecdotes of the English Language,’ 
for the purpose of vindicating or excusing the pecu- 
liarities of the London dialect. The work quoted is 
not strictly limited to this object, and we therefore 
recur to its pages for the materials of the following 
account of some common low words, the origin and 
signification of which may not be understood or even 
suspected by many of our readers. 

We may take the word “ Cockney” itself, in the 
first instance. Bailey and Johnson, in their respec- 
tive ‘ Dictionaries,’ give it as a word the origin of which 
is much controverted. Glossarists have written much 
about it with very indifferent success. Dr. Meric 
Casaubon very ingeniously makes it out that the 
word with its article, “ a cockney,” complete the Greek 
word Oicogenes, “ born and bred at home.” In this 
instance, it is easier to admit the accuracy of the mean- 
ing, and the approximation of the sound, than the 
probability of the etymon. Dr. Hickes deduces it 
rom the old French word Cokayne, now Coquin ; and 
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Cotgrave gives “ Cockney” as one of the English 
meanings of this French word. Dr. Pegge himself 
acknowledges it to be one of the least definable of 
words, but nevertheless tries his hand at it. He says 
that the French have an old appropriated verb— 
Coqueliner un enfant, “ to fondle or pamper a child.” 
The participle passive of this verb will be Cogueline, 
which by no great violence may be reduced in the 
mouth to Coquené ; for in pronunciation the last syllable 
but one (di) will easily melt in the mouth, and then 
accord in sound with our word “cockney.” If none of 
these etymologies will do, we have the alternative of 
accepting the vulgar opinion which describes it as a 
compound of the words “ cock” and “ neigh;”’ and 
accounts for the origin of the combination by informing 
us that,—Once upon a time a true-born and true-bred 
Londoner went into the country, and on first hearing 
a horse neigh, cried out—* How the horse laughs!” 
but being told that the noise made by the horse was 
called netghing, he stood corrected. In the morning 
when the cock crew, the citizen immediately exclaimed, 
with confident conviction, that the cock neighed! We 
need not add that this is merely a forced conceit, as, 
indeed, more serious derivations often are. 

Writers agree better about the meaning than they 
do about the etymology of the word. It is intended by 
the word Cockney to express a person brought up in 
the city of London, and ignorant of the mannersand 
ideas of all the rest of the world. In this sense, the 
word can hardly in the present day be applicable to the 
natives of London, and that it was more so at a former 
period, as it probably was, is partly accounted for by 
the state of the roads and the want of public convey- 
ances, which precluded the inhabitants from those little 
excursions which, at proper seasons, they are now 
enabled to obtain. In Chaucer the word does not seem 
to be applied particularly to the inhabitants of London, 
but to mean generally a silly fellow, destitute of wit or 
courage :—“ [ shall be held a daffe (7. ¢., a fool) or a 
Cockney.” The word, however, in its restricted signi- 
fication, is older than Chaucer. Thus, Hugh Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, in the reign of King Stephen, had a 
castle which was considered impregnable ; and when 
speaking of the wars between the King and the 
Empress, whose partisan he evidently was, he said—~ 

“ Were I in my castle of Bungay, 


Upon the river Wavenay, 
I would not value the King of Cockney.” 


He is here presumed to mean by the term Cockney the 
whole city of London in general ; but in our opinion 
the allusion (from some circumstance understood at 
the time better than now), is to King Stephen, with 
the intention of comparing him to the mock function- 
ary, called the “ King of Cockneys,” who was elected 
to preside over the festivities of Christmas, and was 
treated by his own subjects with very much respect for 
the time ; for although this monarch is not mentioned 
until a much later period, it is in such terms as to 
imply that his office was not of recent date. The Earl 
of Dorset uses the term “ cockney ” to denote a native 
of the metropolis. It occurs also in Shakspeare: in 
one ype seems to contrast the idea of a Cock- 
ney’s cowardice with the sw ring of a braggart. 
This is in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ ae tn p Ran 
“T am afraid this great lubber, the world, will 
prove a Cockney.” In ‘ King Lear’ he paints the 
character in more exact conformity with present usage, 
which does not make much distinction between the 
Cockney and the Gothamite—the latter being for the 
country what the former is for the town. ‘The king, 
in the agony of his despair exclaims,— 
“* Oh ma, my heart, my rising heart—but down! ”. 


to which the fool rephies, 
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* Cry to it, Nuncle, as the Cockney did to the eels, when sho 
put them into the pasty alive: she rapped them o’ th’ coxcombs 
with a stick, and cried, ‘ Down, wantons, down!’ It was he 
brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, buttered his hay.” 


The established criterion for the Cockneys seems to 
be that of having been born within the sound of Bow 
bells ; that being taken, apparently, as the most central 
part of the ancient city of London. Thus in the 
comedy of “‘ Eastward Hoe!” published in 1605, the 
fantastic and aspiring daughter of Touchstone, the 
goldsmith of Cheapside, says, in scorn of her birth, 
family, and cockneyhood, that she was accustomed “ to 
stop her ears at the sound of Bow bell.” 

The anecdote related near the commencement of this 
article, is considered by those who believe it to have 
originated the expression Horse-laugh. Some ety- 
mologists consider it merely a corruption of hoarse 
laugh: but Pegge very justly observes that what is 
called a horse-laugh involves no idea of hoarseness, 
but rather of loudness, rude vehemence, or vulgarity of 
manner. It seems, in fact, to be no more than an 
expression of augmentation, and is not the only in- 
siance in our language in which the word “ horse” is 
used as a prefix to denote things large and coarse. 
Thus in the common vegetable nomenclature we have 
* horse-radish,” and ‘“ horse-chestnut ;” and in the 
animal kingdom “ horse-emmet,” “ horse-crab,” &c. 

To illustrate his position that the most unobserved 
and unintelligible wordsin common use are not destitute 
of fundamental meanings, Mr. Pegge selects two words 
“* from the humblest line of humble language.” These 
are the syllables Ge and Wo, which waggoners and 
carmen are in the habit of addressing to their horses ; 
and which, however devoid of meaning to ourselves, 
were well known to our ancestors, and in actual use 
among them. Horses are made to move or stop me- 
chanically at the sound of these words, being drilled 
into the observance of them by their continual recur- 
rence under certain circumstances, and by the fear of 
punishment. 

Now, the word Ge, with a very trifling modification, 
seems to be the imperative Ge of the German verb 
Gehen—to go. In Yorkshire, Lancashire, and other 
northern parts of the kingdom, the term Ge is still 
retained as a conversational word. Thus, if things do 
not suit or fit each other, or where neighbours do not 
accord, the expression is—“‘ They do not ge well 
together.” Bailey and Dr. Johnson allow the word a 
place in their ‘ Dictionaries ;’ but content themselves 
with observing that Ge (so they write; it) is a term 
among waggoners to make their horses go faster, withi- 
out recurring to the radical word. 

“ Wo” was anciently applied to knights and com- 
batants in armour. It is no other than a broad pro- 
nunciation of the Danish word Ho! commanding 
cessation or desistance. At tilts and tournaments, 
when the king, or the president of the combat, gave 
the signal for discontinuance by throwing down his 
warder (or baton), the heralds cried out to the com- 
batants Ho/—that is, “ Stop.” The French have 
enlarged the term to a dissyllable by the assistance of 
their favourite adjunct /a, and used the compound 
word Hola (or “ stop there”) in combats, and which 
we have adopted in common language when we call to 
a person to stop. The word still exists in nautical 
language in nearly an uncorrupt state. Thus, when 
one ship hails another, the words are, “ What ship? 
Hoy!” that is, “ Stop, and tell the name of your ship.” 

We shall conclude this article with a few notes on 
the names of some trades, which to us seem wanting in 
significance. 

Stationer.—The Company of Stationers existed long 
before the invention of printing. A stationer, there- 
fore, was a dealer who kept a shop or a stall, as dis- 
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tinguished from an itinerant vender, whether of books 
or broomsticks. Pegge seems to say that the term 
stationer became appropriated to dealers in books 
about the year 1622, at least the first authority quoted 
for this appropriated use of the word is of that date. 

Linen-draper.—A draper is a dealer in woollen 
cloth, from the French drap and drapier, “ Linen- 
draper” is therefore as incongruous as “ ale-draper” 
in Ireland; for the drap, whence the.drapier, must be 
confined to woollen-cloth. Hence our drab-cloth, pure 
and undyed cloth, called a: drab-colour in the trade. 
“‘Ale-draper ” perhaps originated in a joke, or may be a 
corruption of “ ale-drawer.” 

Cooper.—Ray says that “ coop” was a general term 
for a vessel to enclose any thing,—as, a hen-coop. He 
probably meant that that was the case when the vessels 
were made of wood. “A maker of-such vessels was 
called a cooper. 

Cordwainer, for shoemaker, is supposed to be de- 
rived from Cordovan leather, of which the finest shoes 
were made, The operation probally obtained in 
France the name of cordovanier, easily corrupted into 
our “ cordwainer.” 

Sowter,—the Scotch word for shoemaker; is used in 
the same sense in the ‘ Pindar of Wakefield ;’ and 
Chaucer uses it for a cobbler. 

Sexton is corrupted from “ Sacristan.” 

Milliner.—Pegge asks if this word is from -Milan. 
A Milan cap is mentioned in ‘ Don Quixote.’ 

Tinker,—evidently formed from the sounds _pro- 
duced by the labour. The Scotch write it “ tinklar.” 

Pediar.—Johnson believed this.to be an abbrevia- 
tion of “* petty-dealer ;”. but some-incline to look for 
the origin of the word in the Teutonic bedeler, or in 
the Danish betelere, which both signify a beggar. 

In this part of his subject. Mr. Pegge remarks that 
in old towns most of the streets, except the principal, 
which is usually styled the High Street, and those 
denominated from churches, have their names from the 
description of merchandise- which is, or was formerly, 
exposed for sale in them. Many instances of this will 
occur to those acquainted with such towns. 


Hot Springs at St. Michael's, one of the Azores.—Vol- 
canos are supposed to exist internally, of which, indeed, the 
fountains in the Valley of Farnan and other parts of the 
island are evident symptoms. This valley is about twenty- 
five miles north and east of Porto del Gardo, and has on its 
south-east side a small village called Careuis, or Farnan. 
On a small elevation about a quarter of a mile square are a 
number of hillocks, on which the action of fire is every 
where evident. The minerals on the spot are pyrites, lava, 
pumice, marble, and clay of different colours, ochre, iron- 
ore, and calearéous earth, mixed with alum and sulphur. 
There are also a number of boiling fountains, and many 
cold springs. The hot springs form several streams, and in 
their course they smoke and emit sulphureous steams; in a 
calm day the vapour is seen rising to a great height. The 
largest of these boiling fountains, called the Caldeira, is 
nearly thirty feet in diameter, but its depth is unknown. 
Its water is scalding hot, and in a constant state of ebulli- 
tion, emitting a vapour highly sulphureous, and smelling 
like burnt gunpowder ; its taste communicates an acescent 
pungency, and its sediment is a clayey substance of a light 
blue colour. At a few yards’ distance, behind a ridge of 
lava, and at the bottom of a projecting rock, another boiling 
fountain is called the Forga, or Forge; this is ranked as the 
second fountain : its surface is seldom visible, from the dense 
sulphureous vapour ; it boils with great violence, and sends 
forth a great noise, throwing up quantities of a fine glutinous 
blue clay mixed with vapour, which is scattered about, and 
observed to encrust the rock and other neighbouring objects. 
These are the principal fountains, but there are several 
others; and vapour is seen issuing out of the crevices of 
rocks in many places, By applying the ear to some of the 
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fissures, the noise of boiling water is distinctly heard; and 
from others the water is at intervals squirted out, scalding 
those who may unwarily approach too near. The tempe- 
rature of these fountains is not uniform: some are as high 
as boiling heat, others more moderate, and some very cold , 
the appearance of the water in some 1s limpid and trans- 
parent, in others turbid, of a white or reddish hue, all gene- 
rally depositing a red or blue clayey substance. Crystals of 
alum and sulphur are here found in abundance, some of 
them beautiful and curious; and when the vapour issues 
and exudes from the chinks and fissures of the rock, some 
of the crystals are from one to two inches long. A small 
river runs through this valley, and on its edge in several 
places there are hot springs, with at times a perceptible 
ebullition in the middle of the stream from these springs. 
This river deposits an‘ ochrey sediment on the stones and 
pebbles of its bed; in some places the sediment is of a green 
colour, not unlike martial vitriol; and the bushes on the 
banks are encrusted over with sulphur-and alum. The 
taste of these waters varies. . In some it is that of a strong 
impregnation of the vitriolic acid, in others of the carbonic ; 
in others the taste is aluminous or ferruginous, while others 
again are perfectly insipid. The country-people in cooking 
save fuel by those fountains, They glate their culinary 
utensils over the hot springs, or upon some of the steaming 
crevices ; and their cattle by instinct or experience approach 
these places to clear themselves of vermin, by standing in 
the sulphureous steam."—From the Journal of the Geo 

graphical Society, Vol. IV., Part II. 





Advantages of cultivating Intellectual Pleasures —Man, 
in his lowest state, has no pleasures but those of sense; and 
no wants but those of appetite ; afterwards, when society 1s 
divided into diffetent ‘ranks, and some are appointed to 
labour for the support of others, those whom their superiority 
sets free from labour begin to look for intellectual enter- 
tainments. Thus, while the shepherds were attending their 
flocks their masters made. the first astronomical obser- 
vations : so music is said to have had its origin from a man 
at leisure listening to the strokes of a hammer. As the 
senses in the lowest state of nature are necessary to direct 
us to our support, when that support is once secure there is 
danger in following them farther: to him who has no rule 
of action but the gratification of the senses plenty is always 
dangerous; it is therefore necessary to the happiness of 
individuals, and still more necessary to the security of 
society, that-the mind should be elevated to the ‘idea of 
general beauty, and the contemplation of general truth; by 
this pursuit the mind is always carried forward in search of 
something more excellent than it finds, and obtains its 
proper superiority over the common senses of life by learn- 
ing to feel itself capable of higher aims and nobler enjoy- 
ments. In this gradual exaltation of human nature every 
art contributes its contingent towards the general supply of 
mental pleasure. Whatever abstracts the thoughts from 
sensual gratifications—whatever teaches us to look for hap- 
piness within ourselves—must advance in some measure the 
dignity of our nature. Perhaps there is no higher proof of 
the excellency of man than this,—that, to a mind properly 
cultivated, whatever is bounded is little. The mind is con- 
tinually labouring to advance, step by step, through suc- 
cessive gradations of excellence towards perfection, which 1s 
dimly seen at a great though not hopeless distance, and 
which we must always follow because we never can attain 
but the pursuit rewards itself; one truth teaches another, 
and our store is always increasing though nature can never 
be exhausted.— Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. 


ExtTENpD your benevolence over all nature. love wnatever 
— with you of her most universal gift—existence.— 
ieland, 
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